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population were added to the original stock: the Mozarabs, who became
incorporated in the Christian society by the conquest of the cities they
inhabited (e.g. Toledo) or by emigration (e.g. those brought to Aragon
by Alfonso I), and the free Muslims (mitdtjares), whose personal and
fundamental rights were respected by the conquerors in the treaties of
capitulations of cities. The autonomous rights which these two kinds of
population for centuries enjoyed are a very characteristic feature of
Spanish life in the Middle Ages. Both alike brought very marked
influences of civilisation and manners.

A third foreign element was also imported by the reconquest, which
created so many fresh needs. This was the Jewish element. The Jews
were very numerous and very prosperous in Muslim districts until the
end of the twelfth century, when there was an outbreak of religious
fanaticism against them, especially after the arrival of the Almohades in
Spain; and this policy, ruthlessly applied during the later years of the
period under consideration, caused a flood of Jewish emigration to the
Christian kingdoms, into which they had already been introduced by
the reconquest of several towns where they formed important commu-
nities. Christian society in Spain did not reject them. On the contrary,
they were received very cordially and were granted legal and religious
autonomy similar to that enjoyed by the mudejares. This liberty, which
continued until the beginning of the fourteenth century, attracted the
Jews in vast numbers. In Toledo there were as many as 12,000.
Alfonso VI allowed them to become eligible for public offices. They
played a great part in commerce, in certain industries, and, above all, in
intellectual life, as intermediaries between Oriental science and literature
and European civilisation, which was still in a backward condition. They
were thus the natural intermediaries between Christians and Muslims in
treaties, alliances, and the like, and they were often found in the armies
of Castile and other Spanish kingdoms.

In the political world, the struggle between the monarchy, now frankly
hereditary, and the nobles still continued. Various instances of this
struggle have been referred to in the history of several of the kings.
The power represented by the nobles is reflected in the legislation which
particularly concerns them, such as the code of the Usages (Usatici) of
Catalonia, which is to a great extent a feudal code. Leon, Castile, and
Navarre all have laws belonging to the same category.

On the other hand, the development of the communes, which was
favoured by the kings, gave birth to a political element opposed to the
nobles; this in one way made the State more democratic, in another
furthered the triumph of the monarchy and thus paved the way for
despotism. The solid autonomy of the communes and the important
rights acquired by the townsmen are very well expressed in their special
legislation of charters (Jueros\ of which some are complete codes (Cuenca,
Cfceres, Teruel, Valencia). At the same time there were compilations of